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The Aircraft Board’s Report 


The report of the President’s Aircraft Board which was 
submitted to him by Dwight W. Morrow, chairman of the 
Board, on November 30, is much more than a technical 
document dealing with military and naval matters. The 
first part of the report presents a philosophy of the gov- 
ernment’s relation to aerial navigation, and is therefore a 
notable contribution to the subject of national armaments. 
“For the first time in the whole heated controversy,” says 
the New York World, “there is a clear statement of prin- 
ciple on which reasonable men ought to be able to agree. 
Once they have reached such agreement the rest is a matter 
for inventors, manufacturers, business men and adminis- 
trative officials.” 

Addressing itself to the question what should be the re- 
lation of the military and the civilian air services, the 
Board says: “The historic tradition of the United States 
s to maintain military forces only for defense and to 

eep those forces subordinate to the civilian government. 
This policy has been amply justified by our experience. 
It has been proposed that we should establish a Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics, which should control all or a por- 
tion of our military air power as well as our civilian air 
activities. Such a departure would be quite contrary to 
the principles under which this country has attained its 
present moral and material power. If the civilian air 
development should have anything like the wide ramifica- 
tions that are predicted for it, such a new policy might 
have a profound effect upon the historic attitude of our 
nation toward military and civilian activities. The peace- 
time activities of the United States have never been gov- 
erned by military considerations. To organize its peace- 
time activities, or what it is thought may ultimately be 
one large branch of them, under military control or on a 
military basis would be to make the same mistake which, 
properly or improperly, the world believes Prussia to 
have made in the last generation. The union of civil and 
military air activities would breed distrust in every region 
to which our commercial aviation sought extension. 

“Nor do we see any force in the argument that the build- 
ing up of a large air power—partly military and partly 
civilian—would be a peace movement. In the Conference 
on the Limitation of Naval Armaments the nations which 
took part made a real sacrifice of weapons which they 
believed to be effective. There was a real effort to secure 
peace by relying upon mutual agreements and good faith. 

hose who believe in the preponderating effect of air 
power, however, are not talking of disarmament when 
they suggest the sacrifice of battleships. They are talking 
of discarding the weapon which they think is becoming 
useless and substituting therefor what they believe to be 
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a more deadly one. Whole cities are to be quickly de- 
molished and their inhabitants destroyed by high explo- 
sives and poisonous gases. The argument is thus stated: 
‘The influence of air power upon the ability of one nation 
to impress its will on another in an armed contest will be 
decisive.’ Wars against high-spirited peoples never will 
be ended by sudden attacks upon important nerve centers 
such as manufacturing plants, depots, lighting and power 
plants, and railway centers. The last war taught us 
again that man cannot make a machine stronger than the 
spirit of man. The real road to peace rests not upon more 
elaborate preparations to impress wills but rather upon a 
more earnest disposition to accommodate wills. 

“By our fortunate geographical position we have here- 
tofore been freed from the heavy burden of armament 
which necessity seems to have imposed upon the nations 
on the continent of Europe. If one thing has stood out 
sharply in the past century, it has been the great danger 
of the defensive movements of a nation being interpreted 
by their neighbors as offensive movements. This has 
naturally, perhaps inevitably, thrown most of the coun- 
tries within the European orbit into the vicious circle of 
competitive armaments. We are all in accord that the 
United States must at all times maintain an adequate de- 
fensive system, whether it be surface ships, submarines, 
land armies, or air power. But let us not deceive our- 
selves. This new weapon, with its long range of power 
not only for defense but also for offense, is subject to the 
psychological rules which govern all armament. Arma- 
ments beget armaments. It has been our national policy 
heretofore to oppose competitive armaments. The com- 
ing of a new and deadlier weapon must not result in any 
change in this policy. The belief that new and deadlier 
weapons will shorten future wars and prevent vast ex- 
penditure of lives and resources is a dangerous one 
which, if accepted, might well lead to a readier acceptance 
of war as the solution of international difficulties. The 
arrival of new weapons operating in an element hitherto 
unavailable to mankind will not necessarily change the 
ultimate character of war. The next war may well start 
in the air but in all probability will wind up, as the last 
war did, in the mud.” 

The Board declares itself positively for maintenance 
of a non-military ideal for commercial aviation and brands 
as a “strange assumption” the notion that “this new con- 
quest of science is to be devoted mainly to war purposes.” 

Concerning the much advertised danger to America of 
a destructive air attack the Board says: “Protected, as 
the United States is, by broad oceans from possible en- 
emies, the evidence submitted in our hearings gives com- 
plete ground for the conclusion that there is no present 
reason for apprehension of any invasion from overseas 
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directly by way of the air; nor indeed is there any ap- 
parent probability of such an invasion in any future which 
can be foreseen. . . . 

“No airplane capable of making a transoceanic flight to 
our country with a useful military load and of returning 
to safety is now in existence. Airplanes of special con- 


‘struction and in special circumstances have made nonstop 


flights over land of 2,520 and 2,730 miles. Neither of 
the airplanes which made these flights carried any military 
load. Both flights were made under as nearly ideal weath- 
er conditions as possible, the purpose being record-break- 
ing performances. The mere fact of the distance covered 
in these flights is, therefore, no criterion of the ability of 
airplanes to make transoceanic flights of equal distance 
under war conditions and with an effective military load. 
Although there is some variance in the testimony on this 
point it seems to be the consensus of expert opinion that 
the effective radius of flight for bombing operations is at 
present between 200 and 300 miles. . . . With the ad- 
vance in the art it is to be expected that there will be 
substantial advance in the range and capacity of bombing 
airplanes; but, having in view present practical limita- 
tions, it does not appear that there is any ground for an- 
ticipation of such development to a point which would con- 
stitute a direct menace to the United States in any future 
which scientific thought can now foresee.” 

The report affords evidence that much supposed expert 
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testimony on questions relating to national defense is 
quite untrustworthy. Thus: “We are told that the United 
States Army has available for use 1,396 good airplanes, 
and that it has available for use only 34 good airplanes; 
that America stands far behind Japan in number of air- 
planes, and that Japan stands far behind America in nun 
ber of airplanes ; that anti-aircraft fire has no effect upo 
air attack, and that anti-aircraft fire is one of the great- 
est menaces to air attack; that the United States is at the 
present time open to air attack from overseas from all 
sides, and that the distance from which an effective air 
attack can be launched is not more than 200 miles; that 
the air mail service between Chicago and New York does 
not yet commercially pay, and that an air service between 
New York and Peking should be established and that the 
saving in the transportation of commercial paper alone 
would pay its expenses from the beginning.” 

The lack of data on which answers to the most vital 
questions must be based is equally impressive: “Even in 
respect of many of the airplane-manufacturing plants in 
the United States data as to existing capacity submitted 
to us were found unreliable, data as to potential capacity 
were even more so, and corresponding data in respect of 
the aircraft industries of the principal powers were in 
most cases pure speculation.” 

An appendix to the report includes, in addition to de- 
tailed and classified data on the American Air Service, the 
following tables: 


AND JAPAN 
June 30, 1925 April 1, 1925 | Jan. 5, 1925 | April 1, 1925 |June 30, 1925 
United States Great Britain France Italy Japan 
938 
dens Navy 706 
— 1,644 3,282 1,974 753 983 
115 
Warrant officers ..... 292 
Enlisted men ........ Navy . 4141 
—_ 18,204 26,561 34,312 10,657 6,853 
14,848 30,250 36,286 11,410 7,836 
835 
Pilots 690609200 282 03 Navy* 638 
—_ 1,478 2,145 3,184 921 774 


SERVICE AIRPLANE STRENGTH OF THE UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, ITALY 


AND JAPAN 
June 30, 1925 April 1,1925/ January 5, 1925, France April 1, 1925, Italy June 30, 1925 
Susie Great Britain excluding training including training Japan 
United States Service Service service 
and and reserve 
ervice eserve rvice eserve 
training training training 
Army. 1,025 
398 
1,423 1,053 1,542 4,000 750 750 1,300 
= 


* Includes Marine Corps. 
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These figures are manifestly significant in the light of 
the current talk regarding an air peril facing America. 

With reference to the immediate points in controversy 
the Aircraft Board’s report sustains the government. It 
maintains that the air services on land and sea should be 
ubordinated to the military and naval establishments re- 
tively. At the same time, it proposes administrative 
changes that will give a new dignity and greater recogni- 
tion to these services. Apparently the public is friendly 
to the report; certainly it is meeting with cordial approval 
in government circles. 

Copies of the report may be secured through the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office or by requesting it from a mem- 
ber of Congress. 


The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 


Military Training in High Schools and Colleges in the 
United States is the title of an informing pamphlet by 
Winthrop D. Lane, a well-known writer and investigator. 
This study of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (R. O. 
T. C., as it is commonly known) is sent out with a fore- 
word urging the abolition of all military training in high 
schools and of compulsory military training in colleges. 
The foreword is signed by 58 persons of prominence in- 
cluding several United States senators, college profes- 
sors, ministers, editors, etc. 

Mr. Lane explains that the military training described 
in the pamphlet is “encouraged, supervised and regulated 
by the War Department . . . to make soldiers.” The 
courses used, and the time devoted to it are prescribed by 
the War Department, which also provides the instructors 
and the necessary equipment. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is authorized, 
says the author, by the National Defense Act, passed in 

16 and amended and enlarged in 1920, This act author- 
zes the establishment of a Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps in “civil educational institutions” which agree to 
maintain at least 100 physically fit male students over 14 
years of age under military instruction. Units other than 
infantry, cavalry and artillery may be organized for 50 
students. 

Junior divisions of the R. O. T. C., says Mr. Lane, are 
conducted in high schools and preparatory schools; senior 
divisions in colleges, universities and some “essentially 
military” schools. The senior division is divided into the 
basic course during the students’ first two years, and the 
advanced course, covering the last two years. Students 
who elect the advanced course must promise to complete 
the course and to attend one summer camp for six weeks. 
Graduates of the advanced course may be commissioned as 
second lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

During 1924-1925 there were R. O. T. C. units in 124 
colleges and universities, 63 high schools and 39 military 
schools. Practically all the state agricultural colleges and 
most of the state universities have R. O. T. C. units, as 
have many technical schools and some of the best-known 
colleges of the country. 

Mr. Lane points out that although training in citizen- 
ship and physical training are frequently played up as the 
main purposes of the R. O. T. C., little or no time is given 
to direct citizenship training, and only a small proportion 
of the total time to physical training. 

A study of college catalogs shows that 83 of the colleges 

d universities of the country require military training 
for at least two years. The “land-grant” colleges, which 
are usually the state agricultural colleges, are required by 
the Morrill Act to provide military training. Mr. Lane 
points out, however, that they are not obliged to make 
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it a prerequisite for graduation. Of the “land-grant” 
institutions having R. O. T. C. units the University of 
Wisconsin is the only one which does not make it com- 
pulsory. Many state universities require it for gradua- 
tion as well as such well-known institutions as New York 
University, College of the City of New York, Coe College, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Lehigh University, 
etc. Among the institutions where it is elective are Le- 
land Stanford Jr., Harvard, Princeton, Northwestern, etc. 
A number of high schools also require their male students 
to take the R. O. T. C. course. Mr. Lane has included 
lists of high schools and colleges which require the course, 
and those which make it elective, in so far as this informa- 
tion could be secured. 

The “distinguished college” rating, awarded by the War 


. Department to approved institutions, is sometimes re- 


garded as so important that students are excused from 
regular classroom work for military inspections, according 
to Mr. Lane. 

Sentiment against compulsory training is growing all 
over the country, Mr. Lane finds. On the other hand, he 
reports that students in various institutions have been dis- 
missed from the college for refusing drill, or have had 
their activities curtailed because they have openly opposed 
the R. O. T. C. 

A study of college catalogs shows that many of these 
describe the advantages of the R. O. T. C. in glowing 
terms—often copied verbatim from the army regulations 
for the R. O. T. C. The inducements offered students 
to complete the four years’ course vary widely. Mr. Lane 
finds that students in the advanced course receive a cash 
subsidy in “commutation of rations,” wages while at the 
summer camp, uniforms, etc., which bring the money 
value of the course to from $110 to $300. Some colleges 
have polo teams, with ponies provided by the War Depart- 
ment, many have rifle teams which are sent to the inter- 
collegiate contests. Prizes of various kinds are offered 
in most institutions. In other universities the military ball 
and the election of an “honorary colonel” from among the 
women students give social prestige. 

Mr. Lane considers that the more serious evils of the 
R. O. T. C. are: (1) The system is a menace “because 
of its extent and the determination of the War Depart- 
ment to stimulate its further growth”; (2) To compel 
students to take military training “is abrogating the rights 
of conscience”; (3) Military training endangers the 
freedom of teaching within the university; (4) Military 
training raises the issue whether education shall tend to- 
ward the development of a psychology for war or for peace. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be secured from Committee 
on Military Training, 387 Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Students Revolt at Compulsory Drill 


Students in various institutions are developing strong 
opposition to the compulsory military training as given by 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in many colleges. 
Last May the student curriculum committee of the College 
of the City of New York recommended in its annual 
report to the faculty that the military training courses be 
oC (New York Herald Tribune, May 16, 
1925. 

This fall a student campaign against the compulsory 
features of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps has 
been carried on at that institution. The Campus (the stu- 
dent newspaper) has criticized the R. O. T. C. vigorously. 
A student referendum on the question of compulsory drill 
resulted in a vote of 2,092 against compulsory training and 
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345 in favor of it (New York Times, November 21, 1925). 
In the same issue of the Times President Mezes of the 
College of tite City of New York is quoted as saying that 
about 75 per cent of the students had voted. 

The City College Post of the American Legion, com- 
posed of former students of the College of the City of 
New York, felt obliged to issue a statement recalling the 
war service of City College men. This statement reads in 


“Be it resolved, that we . . . deplore the fact that a hasty 
youthful undergraduate gesture made in considering the 
question of preparedness . . . has met with an equally 
hasty, ill-considered and entirely unwarranted sweeping 
condemnation of City College patriotism; and be it further 

“Resolved, that we express our entire approval of the 
kindly tolerance on the part of the college authorities of 
the unhappy outburst of a few misguided undergraduates 
and our absolute confidence in the authorities to prescribe 
and administer courses for the welfare of the nation, the 
college and the students, as well as our confidence in the 
ultimate patriotism of all these boys.” (New York Times, 
November 23, 1925.) 

From this it appears that in the opinion of the Post ob- 
jection to compulsory military training is a blow to patri- 
otism. 

A vigorous campaign against the compulsory R. O. T. C. 
has also been carried on recently at several other 
institutions such as the University of Missouri and 
Ohio State University. At the latter a committee of the 
faculty has been appointed to investigate the feasibility of 
making the courses elective. 


The Agricultural Outlook 


A host of conflicting statements are current in regard to 
the agricultural outlook. For example, the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor carried on November 10 a news item entitled 
“Farm Problem Near Solution.” This item was an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch announcing the dissolution of Pres- 
ident Coolidge’s Agricultural Conference which met during 
the winter of 1924-25. The chairman of this conference, 
Robert D. Carey, of Wyoming, said in his letter to the 
President advising the dissolution of the conference: “It 
is my opinion that Congress, the Department of Agricul- 
ture and agricultural leaders are making progress in 
working out a satisfactory solution of farm problems.” 

One of our foremost agricultural economists, Dr. E. G. 
Nourse, associate director of the Institute of Economics, 
in making an estimate of the agricultural outlook at the 
Richmond conference of the American Country Life Asso- 
ciation, stated that he disagreed with some of our public 
officials who are so optimistic about the situation. Between 
1895 and 1913, Dr. Nourse says, agriculture succeeded in 
attaining to fairly favorable conditions, considering the 
total domestic and world situation. “Now the question 
which concerns us is whether the forces which were operat- 
ing during that period are now to be resumed. There are 
some who take the position that again we have scraped the 
bottom of a depression and that we are going to see in the 
years just ahead of us a similarly advantageous adjustment 
of agriculture to our other industries. Frankly, it seems 
to me that that rests upon a very incomplete analysis of 
the elements that enter into the situation. In spite of 
having gotten through the most acute stages of the depres- 
sion, in spite of a rather extraordinary wheat export last 
year and fairly satisfactory conditions this year, I don’t 
think we can look to the years ahead of us with any degree 
of comfort. 
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“So the question is: In the years which are ahead of us 
are we going to have a recovery of industry which will 
facilitate a recovery of agriculture, a rebuilding of our 
export market; or has something been destroyed which 
perhaps will never be rebuilt, and must we await the very 
slow rebuilding of another system of world business organ-¢pf 
ization? I think it is the latter. . bs 

“It is unsatisfactory for one to have to present a negative 
message in this connection, but I do think that agriculture 
has been suffering during the last few years a very serious 
decline in its measures of reconstruction, a very serious 
delay in terms of constructive leadership because of a ten- 
dency to turn toward quick—I might even say miraculous 
—sources of recovery: first, that of a reconstructed for- 
eign market; second, that of some measure from within 
which would solve the farmer’s problem or take the prob- 
lem away. . . . 

“T think that there has been a certain tendency of agri- 
cultural leadership to follow lay opinion in the country, to 
accept the demand of the farmer, and a very natural de- 
mand, that legislative or other measures be put in operation 
which would take care of him, of his industry, at the point 
where it happened to stand at the moment. Now it is 
necessary to turn upon farmers—depressed, denying them- 
selves, having to accept a lower standard of living—and 
say, ‘We can’t do that. What we have got to do is to accept 
a process of readjustment within our own industry.’ 

“T don’t think that the easy gospel is a safe gospel. I 
think that it is only this hard gospel of readjusting which 
will in any way meet the needs of the situation. It seems 
to me that we have to accept, first, the idea that foreign 
markets will not be brought to the support of agricultural 
prices, and since these prices are confessedly unsatisfac- 
tory, that, second, we have to face the problem of adjusting 
our agricultural industry in this country in terms of it 
quantity, in terms of its sectional commodities, in terms Hs 
its costs, to that situation as it exists.” 


Wall Street Opinion on Immigration 


The attitude of business toward immigration restriction is 
reflected in the Magazine of Wall Street for December 5, 


in which it says: “Today, if our industrial organiza- 
tion is to advance, we must have immigrants. . . . A sur- 
plus of the laboring population is a pre-condition of the 
advancement of industry. This does not mean unemploy- 
ment, but what may be termed quasi-employment. Such 
a surplus is required in order that there should always be 
enough labor on hand to meet the demands of new types 
of industry.” Without this surplus the Magazine thinks 
there can be very little advance. Labor for temporary 
employment such as railroad construction, lumbering and 
harvesting, has been furnished by immigrants and “ho- 
hoes.” “Leave out the reserve army and it is doubtful 
whether crops could be produced or lumber cut at anything 
like present costs.” 

Labor-saving machinery, says the Magazine, has re- 
sulted in the employment of many more workers. It thus 
predicts the results of immigration restriction: “. . . the 
day will come when surplus American capital will not 
invest at home, where labor cost is excessive, but abroad 
where it is cheap. . . . In this way formidable competitors 
will be built up with our own money. . . . Our skilled 
labor and middle class have been sustained upon an i 
creasing productivity, based upon reserves of immigrate 
labor. To conserve the American standard of living, we 
had best conserve its basis—liberal immigration.” 
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